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THE PRESIDENCY 


Mr. Craven: Day after tomorrow, we will elect a president 
of the United States. A morning paper calls the presidency the most 
powerful office in the world. Do you think that that is sound? 


Mr. Merriam: I would modify it only to the extent that I would 
say this is the most powerful elective office in the world. 


Mr. Macmanon: It is the most powerful elective office, even if we | 
consider it only in terms of the United States. But when we think of 
the United States in the world, how great an office it has become. 


Mr. CRAVEN: Some have inferred that this office is powerful 
as the result of usurpation and that it is only a temporary condi- 
tion. I would like to raise the question of whether or not that 
analysis is sound and whether or not there is a legal basis for this 
development and for the power of this office. Let us also discuss 
its permanency. 


Mr. Merriam: It was not by accident, but by design, that the 
Founding Fathers, in setting up the Constitution, established a 
very powerful executive. They were led to that by the drifting 
policy under the practically headless government of the Articles of 
Confederation and by some of their experiences in the various states. 
Therefore, they gave the president a four-year term; they gave him 
a two-thirds veto over the acts of Congress; they made him com- 
mander-in-chief of the armed forces of the United States; they gave 
him the power to appoint the chief executive officers; and in every 
way they built him up as a going executive concern of strength and 
dignity." 

Consult the supplement, on pages 18-22 of this pamphlet, for the text of the 


sections of the Constitution of the United States which establish the office and 
set forth the powers of the president. 
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Mr. Craven: Yet, in some of the states, when they were: 
discussing the ratification of the Constitution, the objection was. 
made that the presidency was weak. Men feared that the Congress. 
would override him. I remember that in the state of Pennsylvania. 
the argument was made there that the presidency was weak, and 
they objected to the Constitution on the grounds of the weakness 
of the presidency. 


Mr. Macmanon: Nevertheless, it is interesting that this office 
has survived without change in its constitutional powers ever 
since. Don’t you think that it is extremely interesting, in the face: 
of contemporary distrust of executive power in those days, so. 
much power was given to this office? | 


Mr. Craven: Yes, I would say so. And I would say that it is 
not only the power that is given to the office in the Constitution 
itself but that much of the strength of the presidency and the 


power of the presidency is due to the men who have occupied 
that office. f 


Mr. Macmanon: You would say, would you not, that it is 
a matter of great men and emergent and instant problems that 
have to be met, and men able to meet those problems? 


Mr. Merriam: From the very beginning not only was there 
a great office but there were great men filling a great office—George 
Washington, for example. 


Mr. CRAVEN: In the Pennsylvania case which I mentioned, one 
of the reasons that the minority was willing to drop its objection 
was the fact that they expected George Washington to become 
president. There is not any question about the fact that he gave 
dignity and strength to the office by the way in which he filled it 
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Mr. Macmanon: Of course, we might make a mistake in being 
too fatalistic about this matter of always having great presidents 
when they are needed. For example, it is worth asking whether 
we would not have been better off if Jefferson had been president 
after 1808 instead of Madison, who was unsuited for the office. 
What was the effect of having the inept Buchanan before the 
Civil War? 


Mr. Craven: I would try to answer that by saying that, when 
an emergency has occurred in the United States, usually we have 
found an executive who was capable of meeting that emergency. 
When men have exercised power in government, they have brought 
an inevitable reaction, which has brought the weaker men into 
the presidency. But, in spite of those periods when we moved 
backward, there has been a steady forward movement. From the 
days of Washington on to the days of Lincoln, on down to Theo- 
dore Roosevelt and Wilson, and so forth, there has been a steady 
increase of the power of the presidency to meet the emergencies of 
increasing complexity in American life. 


Mr. Merriam: Do you mean that the powers of the president 
are greater or that this is a greater country? 


Mr. CRAVEN: I mean that the country has become more com- 
plex, and that the problems have become more difficult. As a re- 
sult, since the office of the presidency in the beginning was given 
the opportunity for expansion, capable men have been able to ex- 
pand the office to meet the needs of changing conditions. 


Mr. Merriam: How do you account for the fact that the presi- 
dent became a party leader? 


Mr. Craven: That was due, I believe, to the fact that Jefferson 
and Hamilton in Washington’s cabinet were trying to influence 
Washington. When Jefferson discovered that Hamilton was to have 
control, he left the cabinet and organized a political party, and, in 
1800, he became president of the United States and the leader of 
that political party. 


Mr. Macmanon: Wouldn’t you, Craven, as a historian, and you, 
Merriam, as a political scientist, agree that we can say, literally, 


that the presidency created the party system of the United States? 
It gave us the two-party system, and it has maintained it and sta- 
bilized our politics as a result. 


Mr. Merriam: It is difficult to see how you would maintain a 


presidency of the type we have with a multi-party system with the 
various sections and groups and factions fighting each other. 


Mr. Macmanon: And precisely because of the sectionalism of 


the country, wouldn’t it be likely that we would have a multi-party 
system if we did not have the presidency? 


Mr. Merriam: In a country as widespread as this is territorially, 
with as many diverse economic, nationalistic, racial interests as we 
have, it would have been very easy to have a complete fragmenta- 
tion of the United States without some directing point—a head. 


Mr. Macmanon: The few who propose parliamentary institu- 
tions for the United States overlook, do they not, how such a sys- 
tem would be likely to work in a sectionalized but continental so- 
ciety such as ours? 


Mr. Merriam: You mean those who are advocating parliamen- 


tary government? 


Mr. Macmanon: Yes, the few who occasionally talk of that. 


Mr. Craven: One of the great contributions the United States 


has made to government is exactly in that field. The development 


of the president as a leader of public opinion, and the development 


of the president as a party leader, constitutes, as I say, one of our 
major contributions. 


Mr. Macmaunon: Indeed, it has been well said that the powers 


and prestige of the president are the most important asset, politi- 


cally, of the American people—and an asset that they themselves 
have created. 


Mr. CRAVEN: But we have to remember that, in spite of what 
you say about the strong presidency, there has always been all 
along the line, when we have had a strong presidency, a reaction 
against that presidency. We have thus usually followed strong 
presidents with other weaker ones. 


Mr. Merriam: That is a part of the flexibility of the system, 
isn’t it? 


Mr. CRAVEN: Perhaps so, but in many cases I would say that 
we have had dangerous reactions—reactions that have stopped 
movements that were almost vital to national well-being. The very 
hostility to a strong president sometimes has been a great national 
disaster. 


Mr. Merriam: You do not regard a little friendly rivalry as 
dangerous, do you, in a democratic society where everybody has 
his say? 


Mr. Craven: Not at all. But take, for instance, the case of 
President Lincoln—a powerful president. The hostility of Congress 
was very early developed and very soon men were almost willing to 
interfere with the progress of the war in order to check the presi- 
dency. Many men rejoiced at the death of Lincoln, because it re- 
moved a strong president and would enable Congress to assert 
itself. 


Mr. Macmanon: I remember that, indeed, but I cannot regard 
the result as either inevitable or beneficent. 


Mr. Craven: After Lincoln, and under the control of Congress, 
we had a period of development in which the government had 
little to say about American developments, and great economic 
forces had everything to say. 


Mr. Macmauon: The relatively weak position of the president, 
I would say, during that period was due to the fact that the country 
was not in a mood for important ‘governmental action. 
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Mr. Craven: And when the country got in the mood, then they 
were willing to accept the strong man? 


Mr. Macmanon: Precisely. In these cycles of politics we do 
move from conflict about various issues to a great national con- 
-sensus about them, and it is well we do, so that we can hold to-: 
gether. The only question, in such a campaign as this, is about the 
extent to which movement, once begun, must continue as agains 
being stabilized and conserved. 


Mr. Craven: We have talked about the president’s power. 
Suppose we discuss it in detail, under three headings: the president) 
as a manager; the president as a policy-maker; and the a 
in his relation to war and foreign policy. ) 

First of all, let us look at the matter of the president as a mana- 
ger. You gentlemen are experts. What about that development? 


Mr. Macmanon: The president is, indeed, general manager of 
the government, and becoming equipped for the job. I suppose 
we would all agree that management is something more than 
securing efficiency and economy in the individual parts of govern- 
ment. It is about everything else—a matter of holding the different 
parts together and of harmonizing them. Isn’t that it? 


Mr. Merriam: Bringing them together, yes, so that they co- 
operate and do not clash with each other. 

Of course, the president of the United States is the head of 
the biggest management job in the whole wide world. 


Mr. Macmanon: I seem to recall that Washington appointed, 
altogether, in the whole government, three hundred and fifty-one 
officials; whereas, in the little Post Office department (little be- 
cause it is only a minor part of our government), there are three 
hundred and fifty thousand employees—Civil Service employees, 


of course—but under the general direction of the president as 
manager. 


Mr. Merriam: And our responsibilities are measured not only 
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by magnitude of the job but by the complexity of it under modern 
conditions. 


Mr. Macmanon: Even more by the delicate powers wielded, 
which spread out and affect other activities. 


Mr. Merriam: This, perhaps, is a part of the governmental 
office of the president that is least understood. 


Mr. Macmanon: I wonder if you could not develop it some- 
what for us. What do you mean by ‘“‘management”? I can men- 
tion at the beginning how, since 1910, we have made great progress. 
It was in roto, I believe, that you were offered a position on 
President Taft’s Commission on Economy and Efficiency, and you 
have been associated, Merriam, I think, with all presidents since 
that time. Could you comment a bit upon the adequacy of the 
results which we have won in the intervening years? 


Mr. MeErriAM: We have made great progress in the direction 
of building of what we called “general staffing”—first of all, in 
the presidential office. First, we got a General Staff for the Army; 
and then we got a type of a general staff on the civilian side. 
This we called, as you know, the Executive Office of the President. 
There we have, first of all, the Director of the Budget, and we 
were presumed to have, by the original plan, the personnel or 
Civil Service Office, and also, as we did for a while, the central 
planning office. 

You are more familiar than I am, Macmahon, with the work of 
the budget. How does that fit in with the office of the presidency? 
Or does it belong to Congress? 


Mr. Macmanon: It belongs to both in the sense that both the 
presidency and Congress are part of a great team. The Bureau of 
the Budget does serve Congress in offering it estimates, which have 
been subjected to supervision. The Bureau of the Budget is con- 
stantly being asked, by the committees of Congress, to serve it in 
various ways, but essentially it is a general staff on the business 
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oe | 
side for the president. Since 1939 the budget staff has expanded 
tenfold. It is engaged now not only in estimating and in apportion- 
ing funds and in setting ceilings monthly for the numbers of em- 
ployees but also in harmonizing many conflicts among the various 
agencies. | 


Mr. Merriam: From another point of view, the president is a 
manager in this sense: Let us suppose there are differences arising. 
between the Army and the Navy. | 


Mr. Macmanon: Or between the Department of Commerce and. 
the Department of State. 


| 
Mr. Merriam: Or between Commerce, State, Agriculture, and 
Treasury, all together. 


Mr. Macmanon: It magnifies all over the government, does 
it not? | 


Mr. CRAVEN: Gentlemen, it surprises me, when you are talking 
about the development of all these administrative groups, that 
neither of you have mentioned Mr. Byrnes and the office which he 
now occupies. 


Mr. Macmauon: That is an interesting suggestion because one 
of the discoveries, which may last into the time of peace, is the type 
of officer who is assigned to a very broad phase of government with- 
in which there are a number of operating agencies. Byrnes acts as 
an adviser to the president; he acts as a supervisor of the various 
operating agencies over which, in time of stress between them, he 
can issue orders which harmonize them. 


Mr. Merriam: What is his relation to the Cabinet? 


Mr. Macmanon: At the present time he is a member of the 
working Cabinet, but one can imagine that in the future there may 
develop an executive committee of the Cabinet—or an inner Cabi- 


net—consisting of a number of these high supervisors of adminis- 
tration. 


/ 


Mr. Merriam: Was this contemplated by the Fathers? 


Mr. Macmauon: I cannot imagine that it would be inconsistent 
with what they had in mind. They used the term “heads of depart- 
ments” very broadly indeed. It is for us, isn’t it, to give that term 
what meaning the needs of the day require? 


Mr. Merriam: That is, at least, what is happening. 


Mr. CRAVEN: If you get into a dispute over a matter of that 
sort, what about the matter of policy? It seems to me that there is 
a good deal of question as to who institutes the policy. Is that a 
matter for the president, or is that a matter for Congress? And is 
there a rivalry between the two in that realm, as there is, as you 
suggested, in the limitations of the power of manager? 


Mr. Merriam: The basic policies are determined by the law of 
the land and by the treaties. 


Mr. Macmanon: It is interesting, is it not, that only very oc- 
casionally—indeed, I can only recall the instance of Lincoln’s use 
of the war power in the first ten months after Sumter—-has a 
president sought to draw power except from laws and treaties 
implementing the Constitution? 


Mr. CRAVEN: But, Macmahon, you do recognize the-fact, do 
you not, that there is abroad something at least of a notion (maybe 
it even reaches into Congress itself) that there is a rivalry between 
Congress and the president and that if we have a strong president 
we are going to have a weak Congress and that if we have a strong 
Congress, it works the other way? 


Mr. Merriam: There is a rivalry between political parties which 
will go on permanently, I presume, year in and year out; but it was 
not the intention of the makers of the Constitution that there 
should be a rivalry between Congress and the executive, like two 
cocks fighting each other in the ring. 


Mr. Macmanon: It can be said that below the surface, of course, 
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there is a difference between the way in which the presidency, as a | 
representative institution (at least since the days of Jefferson and / 
Jackson), behaves and the way in which Congress, as our great | 
representative institution, behaves. I wonder what this arises out | 
of. Does it arise out of the fact that congressmen representing parts | 
of the country reflect, as they should reflect, local problems and 
local solutions, whereas the president is more responsive to a na-_ 


tional type of problem and solution? 


Mr. Craven: You remember that Jackson insisted that he rep- 
resented the people in a way that Congress did not. He even in- | 
sisted that, because he represented the people in that fashion, he ; 
had as much right to his opinions in regard to the constitutionality — 
of a law as did the courts themselves. And he ever held the idea 
that the presidency, somehow or other, belongs to the people, where 
Congress does not. 


Mr. Macmanon: Through history the presidency has appeared 
as the unifying and energizing force. And, of course, it becomes 
especially necessary when we need something like a program in 
legislation and rapid movement in legislation. 


Mr. Craven: And if you want to go historical again, you can 
go back to the period following the Lincoln administration and 
the reaction then. For a period of time Congress seemed to be 
almost dominant, and we took our candidates for high office out 
of Congress. We talked about men being “sweetly” in accord with 
Congress; and Congress seemed to dominate at that time. 


Mr. Merriam: But the original design was, was it not, that 
Congress and the president were not rivals but two arms of the 
body politic, contriving and cooperating together. That still seems 
to me to remain the basic situation. There will be party rivalries, 
and there will be factional rivalries, but, on the whole, there will. 
always be an immense amount of cooperation between the law- 
making body and the law-executing body. 


Mr. CRAVEN: Are we making any progress in getting rid of what 


Io 


you both seem to declare is a false notion of hostility between the 
two bodies? Are we making any progress toward a more har- 
monious development of relations between the executive and our 
Congress? 


Mr. Macmanon: On that question I would like to ask Merriam 
whether he thinks, the present movement in Congress for its own 
reform of procedure and organization is going to decrease this 
hostility to the presidency and harmonize the relations? 


Mr. Merriam: I will go back one step to say that we began 
by trying to streamline the executive office and made considerable 
progress. Now Congress itself is endeavoring to streamline its 
own procedure and practice. 

As you know, there are some fifty resolutions now pending in 
the present Congress, providing for better implementation of the 
practices and procedures of the upper and the lower house. This 
has already passed the Senate from a joint committee and is now 
pending in the House, with a good probability that it will pass. 
There are many other projects of a similar kind, both in Congress 
and out of Congress, providing for better machinery for the aid 
and help of the congressmen. 


Mr. MacmaAuon: The very essence of reform is that Congress 
shall be less piecemeal in the way it does things. Don’t you think so? 


Mr. Merriam: Yes, this can be done through the operation 
of the committee system, through various other devices like 
giving them additional legislative reference help and committee 
service, and by a whole series of devices—some fifteen or twenty 
of them under advisement in Congress and out—for making a 
congressman more efficient than he has been. That does not affect, 
however, his position in regard to the executive. That is all to 
the good. 


Mr. Craven: That does not make him any more cooperative 
than he would be otherwise, does it? 


It 


Mr. Merriam: No, but it is not a thing that the executive | 
would oppose. A president would be as much in favor of improving _ 
congressional method, and always has been, as the Congress would, 


or should be, for improving the executive office. . 


Mr. Macmanon: We may look for an improvement in that 
direction. 


Mr. Merriam: In both directions. 


; 


Mr. Macmanon: And also in the direction of having Congress | 


get rid of a guilt complex which it has no right to have. It feels 
guilty, because it has surrendered power to the executive in passing 


| 
. 


laws of a broad nature which delegate discretion. That type of — 


legislation is necessary. Congress itself confesses to the necessity 
of it, and it should not feel guilty, because it passes that kind of 
legislation. If Congress feels less guilty in the future, may we 
not expect it to be more harmonious in its relations with the 
executive? 


Mr. Craven: The other topic that we have set forth for dis- 
cussion is one in which our listeners are perhaps more interested 
than any other. That is the matter of the president’s powers in 
war and the part which the executive has in fixing for a permanent 
peace. 


Mr. MaAcmanon: Well may you stress that when we consider 
that on Tuesday we are electing a president to continue a war far 
from finished and to make a peace which, fortunately, we have 
started to make in wartime but have not yet completed. 


Mr. CRAVEN: It seems to me that there is a question as to wheth- 


er or not the executive has been given sufficient power to handle 
problems of this magnitude. 


Mr. Merriam: The original intention was that, in foreign affairs, 
the president should have wide range of authority, dealing, of 
course, with the Congress—the power over the armed forces, the 
power to appoint and control diplomatic representatives, and the 
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_ power to make treaties and then submit them to the Senate. All 
this is followed later by the development of the executive agree- 
ment, authorized by Congress.” 

All these are clear indications not only of the original intent but 
of the continuing intent to make the president the initiator of for- 
eign policy. 


Mr. CRAVEN: It strikes me that if there is any one place where 
the president has been given adequate power in the Constitution 
it is in the field of foreign affairs. 


Mr. Macmanon: As a historian, how do you explain that? 


Mr. CRAVEN: It was due to the fact that in the earlier period of 
our nation the great problem (after we established government at 
home) was to establish the nation among the nations of the world. 
We had been part of the European system longer than we have been 
an independent nation—from Jamestown to 1944. We had been 
tied up and linked up with all the conflicts of Europe. When we be- 
came an independent nation, many European nations still viewed 
us as colonies. 


Mr. MerriAm: How does that affect our presidential policy? 


Mr. CRAVEN: France, for instance, owned territory in this coun- 
try, and so did Spain and England. They dreamed perhaps of es- 
tablishing their power again over here. It became necessary for the 
president of the United States to assert the dignity of the nation. 


Mr. Merriam: Not only that, but what about the purchase of 
Louisiana? 


Mr. Craven: Yes, that is true. But I do not know of any more 
ringing phrases anywhere than the phrases that John Adams used 
when France refused to accept our representatives in the XYZ 
Affair. I do not know of any case where an American president rose 


2 For an authoritative study of the rise in importance, number, and scope of 
the presidential executive agreement see Wallace McClure, International Execu- 
tive Agreements (New York: Columbia University Press, 1941). 
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to popularity and to public support greater than at the time when 


he asserted the dignity of a nation as such.’ 


Mr. Merriam: You would include the Monroe Doctrine, | 


wouldn’t you? 


Mr. CRAVEN: Yes. 


Mr. Macmanon: Wouldn’t you say that the Constitution gave | 


these great powers of initiative in foreign affairs to the president 


for two reasons: Because, as wise and foresighted and practical — 


men, they saw that the heads of states have to take such initiative 
and because of the extent to which the young republic was on the 
seas of international relations? 


Mr. Craven: The second thing that you mentioned played a 
part in their giving to the executive the power they gave him in 
foreign affairs. The European nations, as I have said, did not recog- 
nize our independence as such nor the dignity of our nation as such. 
Therefore, it became necessary for us to stress foreign affairs, and 
most of the men who rose to importance—the men who became 
president of the United States—arose through the State Depart- 
ment and through their work as diplomats. 


Mr. Merriam: What you are saying, then, is that foreign affairs 
are not a new departure in the executive office. 


Mr. Craven: In fact, they were the dominant thing in the days 
of Jefferson and Madison and Monroe and up to the administration 
of John Quincy Adams. Not until we come to Jackson, when the 
nation more or less had turned around with its back to Europe and 


3 In 1797 an American mission was sent to France to negotiate a treaty which 
would end the stopping for examination, by orders of the French Directory, of 
American ships on the high seas. The American commissioners, upon their arrival 
in France, were met by three French agents who demanded large sums of money 
before the Commission could see the Directory. The commissioners, upon re- 
jecting the bribes, were ordered out of France. In their report, which was pub- 
lished at once in the United States, the initials X, Y, and Z were substituted for 
the real names of the French agents. 
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faced the continent to begin the great development of the continent, 
do we lose our interest in foreign affairs. 


Mr. Merriam: Wasn’t Jackson at the Battle of New Orleans? 


Mr. Craven: Yes. But he made his reputation very largely as 
a fighter against Indians and very largely in terms of western 
support. From the time of Jackson until the days of the Spanish- 
American War, therefore, America was primarily engaged in domes- 
tic affairs. 

What has happened since then, as I view it, is that we have 
gotten back again into the normal stream of America as part of the 
larger world. 


Mr. Merriam: What is the relation of the president to Congress 
in all this? 


Mr. CRAVEN: What do you mean by that? 


Mr. Merriam: How do you draw the line between the Congress 
and the executive in the determination of foreign policies? 


Mr. CRAVEN: From what we have just said, it seems to me that 
in the Constitution, owing to the fact that so much of the responsi- 
bility lay upon the president to establish us among the nations, 
we granted to the executive great power. As far as Congress is con- 
cerned, its power is very largely in the Senate’s two-thirds vote.‘ 


Mr. Macmanon: And in regard to this two-thirds vote, I sup- 
pose that we must assume that a grand consensus of the American 
_ people will make possible peace by a two-thirds treaty. 

But what is the problem beyond this that raises new issues 
about the presidency—and yet issues to be solved in terms of the 


4See Edward S. Corwin, Nathaniel Peffer, and Quincy Wright, The Senate 
and Foreign Policy, a University of Chicago Rounp TABLE transcript, No. 263, 
broadcast April 4, 1943, and Joseph H. Ball, Herbert Feis, Walter Johnson, and 
Pitman Potter, What Was Accomplished at Dumbarton Oaks? ibid., No 345, 
broadcast October 29, 1944, for further discussion upon the relation of the Sen- 
ate, the president, and the public in foreign affairs. 
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original Constitution? Flexibility, isn’t it, in handling our repre- 
sentation within whatever world organization eventuates? 


Mr. Craven: There is also the recognition of the fact that under 
present conditions the executive deals with the heads of other — 
nations. Practically all the progress which we will make as Allies 
and the progress which we will make in the organization of inter- 
national relations lies, after all, in the hands of the president and 
the way in which the president handles his position and rises to 
the requirements of the situation. 


Mr. Merriam: There is a higher power than the Congress or the | 
executive—the power of public opinion, which is the real governing 
authority in this country. 


Mr. Macmanon: The people of the United States. | 


Mr. Merriam: The people of the United States; and when | 
they speak out, strongly and loudly, then their will is followed. 


Mr. CRaveEN: On the other hand, we have already said that the | 
president has become the great force in shaping public opinion. 


Mr. Merriam: We might also say public opinion shapes the 
president. | 


Mr. Craven: That is true to a certain extent, but there is a_ 
responsibility of the president of the United States to lead in the | 
direction that he thinks the great permanent peace will come. 


Mr. Macmanuon: Partly expressing, partly shaping. 


Mr. CRAVEN: Correct. 

Gentlemen, we seem to have agreed that the presidency is one. 
of the most important offices, if not the most important elective | 
office, in the world; that it was made powerful in the beginning: 
and intentionally so; and that it has expanded as need has required. | | 

It has sometimes run ahead of public opinion, but generally it) | 
has grown as the situations demand; and the president has become 
the head of the greatest business in the world. He makes our party | 
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system work. He is leadership to the nation and to the party. He 
is a force in war and in peace. He can shape, in these complex days, 
the safety of the world and the destiny of mankind. The office 
calls for bigness, for balance, and for intelligence. 


eee 
The Rounp Taste, oldest educational program continuously on the air, is broad- 
cast entirely without script, although participants meet in advance, prepare a topical 
outline, and exchange data and views. The opinion of each speaker 1s his own and 
in no way involves the responsibility of either the U niversity of Chicago or the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company. The supplementary information in this transcript 
has been developed by staff research and is not to be considered as representing the 
opinions of the RouND TABLE speakers. 
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THE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT OF 
THE UNITED STATES 


as set forth in 


THE CONSTITUTION OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


ARTICLE | 
Section 7 ; 
2. Every bill which shall have passed the House of Representatives ; 
and the Senate shall, before it becomes a law, be presented to the Presi- 
dent of the United States; if he approve, he shall sign it, but if not, he 
shall return it, with his objections to that House in which it shall have 
originated, who shall enter the objections at large on their journal, and 
proceed to reconsider it. If after such reconsideration two-thirds of that 
House shall agree to pass the bill, it shall be sent, together with the ob- 
jections, to the other House, by which it shall likewise be reconsidered; 
and if approved by two-thirds of that House, it shall become a law..... 
If any bill shall not be returned by the President within ten days (Sundays 
excepted) after it shall have been presented to him, the same shall be a 
law, in like manner as if he had signed it, unless the Congress by their 
adjournment prevent its return; in which case it shall not bea law. 


ARTICLE II 


Section 1 


1. The Executive power shall be vested in a President of the United 
States of America. He shall hold his office during the term of four years, 
and together with the Vice-President, chosen for the same term, be elec- 
ted as follows:....[A description of the electoral college method fol- 
lows, which was later amended by Article XII and Article XX.] 

5. No person except a natural born citizen, or a citizen of the United 
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States, at the time of the adoption of this Constitution, shall be eligible to 
the office of President; neither shall any person be eligible to that office 
who shall not have attained to the age of thirty-five years and have been 
fourteen years a resident within the United States. 

6. In case of the removal of the President from office, or his death, 
resignation, or inability to discharge the powers and duties of the said 
office, the same shall devolve on the Vice-President, and the Congress 
may by law provide for the case of removal, death, resignation or in- 
ability, both of the President and Vice-President, declaring what officer 
shall then act as President, and such officer shall act accordingly, until the 
disability be removed or a President shall be elected. [See also article 
XX, Sections 3 and 4.] 

7. The President shall, at stated times, receive for his services a com- 
pensation which shall neither be increased nor diminished during the 
period for which he shall have been elected, and he shall not receive with- 
in that period any other emolument from the United States or any of 
them. 

8. Before he enter on the execution of his office, he shall take the fol- 
lowing oath or affirmation:—“I do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will 
faithfully execute the office of President of the United States, and will, to 
the best of my ability, preserve, protect, and defend the Constitution of 
the United States.” 


Section 2 


1. The President shall be Commander-in-Chief of the Army and Navy 
of the United States, and of the militia of the several States, when called 
into the actual service of the United States; he may require the opinion, 
in writing, of the principal officer in each of the executive departments 
upon any subject relating to the duties of their respective offices, and he 
shall have power to grant reprieves and pardons against the United States 
except in cases of impeachment. 

2. He shall have power by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate to make treaties, provided two-thirds of the Senators present con- 
cur; and he shall nominate and by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate shall appoint ambassadors, other public ministers and consuls, 
judges of the Supreme Court, and all other officers of the United States 
whose appointments are not herein otherwise provided for, and which 
shall be established by law; but the Congress may by law vest the ap- 
pointment of such inferior officers, as they think proper, in the President 
alone, in the courts of law, or in the heads of departments. 
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3. The President shall have power to fill up all vacancies that may — 
happen during the recess of the Senate, by granting commissions, which — 


shall expire at the end of their next session. 


Section 3 


He shall from time to time give to the Congress information on the — 
state of the Union, and recommend to their consideration such measures _ 
as he shall judge necessary and expedient; he may, on extraordinary oc- 
casions, convene both Houses, or either of them, and in case of disagree-_ 


ment between them, with respect to the time of adjournment, he may ad- | 
journ them to such time as he shall think proper; he shall receive ambas- | 


sadors and other public ministers; he shall take care that the laws be 


faithfully executed, and shall commission all the officers of the United 
States. 


Section 4 


The President, Vice-President, and all civil officers of the United States | 
shall be removed from office on impeachment for, and conviction of, trea-_ 


son, bribery, or other high crimes and misdemeanors. 


ARTICLE XII 


The following amendment was proposed to the Legislatures of the sev- 
eral States by the Eighth Congress on the 12th of December, 1803, and 
was declared to have been ratified in a proclamation by the Secretary of 
State, dated September 25, 1804. It was ratified by 12 of the 17 states, 
and was rejected by Connecticut. 

The Electors shall meet in their respective States, and vote by ballot 
for President and Vice-President, one of whom at least shall not be an in- 
habitant of the same State with themselves; they shall name in their bal- 
lots the person voted for as President, and in distinct ballots the person 
voted for as Vice-President; and they shall make distinct list of all per- 
sons voted for as President, and of all persons voted for as Vice-President, 
and of the number of votes for each, which list they shall sign and certify, 
and transmit, sealed, to the seat of the Government of the United States, 
directed to the President of the Senate; the President of the Senate shall, 
in the presence of the Senate and House of Representatives, open all the 
certificates and the votes shall then be counted; the person having the 
greatest number of votes for President shall be the President, if such num- 
ber be a majority of the whole number of Electors appointed; and if no 
person have such majority, then from the persons having the highest 
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number, not exceeding three, on the list of those voted for as President, 
the House of Representatives shall choose immediately, by ballot the 
President. But in choosing the President, the votes shall be taken by 
States, the representation from each State having one vote; a quorum for 
this purpose shall consist of a member or members from two-thirds of the 
States, and a majority of all the States shall be necessary to a choice. And 
if the House of Representatives shall not choose a President, whenever the 
right of choice shall devolve upon them, before the fourth day of March 
next following, then the Vice-President shall act as President, as in the 
case of the death or other constitutional disability of the President. The 
person having the greatest number of votes as Vice-President shall be the 
Vice-President if such number be a majority of the whole number of Elec- 
tors appointed, and if no person have a majority, then, from the two high- 
est numbers on the list the Senate shall choose the Vice-President; a 
quorum for the purpose shall consist of two-thirds of the whole number of 
Senators, and a majority of the whole number shall be necessary to a 
choice. But no person constitutionally ineligible to the office of President 
shall be eligible to that of Vice-President of the United States. 


ARTICLE XX 


The following amendment was proposed to the Legislatures of the 
several States by the Seventy-second Congress, in March, 1932, a joint 
resolution to that effect having been adopted, first by the House, and then, 
on March 2, by the Senate. On February 6, 1933, the Secretary of State 
proclaimed it in effect, 39 of the 48 States having ratified. By October 
15, 1933, it had been ratified by all of the 48 States. 


Section I 
The terms of the President and Vice-President shall end at noon on the 
20th day of January..... 


Section 3 


If, at the time fixed for the beginning of the term of the President, the 
President-elect shall have died, the Vice-President-elect shall become 
President. If a President shall not have been chosen before the time fixed 
for the beginning of his term, or if the President-elect shall have failed to 
qualify, then the Vice-President-elect shall act as President until a Presi- 
dent shall have qualified; and the Congress may by law provide for the 
case wherein neither a President-elect nor a Vice-President-elect shall 
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have qualified, declaring who shall then act as President, or the manner 
in which one who is to act shall be selected, and such person shall act ac- 
cordingly until a President or Vice-President shall have qualified. 


Section 4 


The Congress may by law provide for the case of the death of any of 
the persons from whom the House of Representatives may choose a Presi- 
dent whenever the right of choice shall have devolved upon them, and for 
the case of the death of any of the persons from whom the Senate may 
choose a Vice-President whenever the right of choice shall have devolved 
upon them. 
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What Do You Think? 


. Outline the powers of the president of the United States as set 
forth in the Constitution. What is the historical background 
which was responsible for the creation of a strong executive? Why 
do the speakers call it the strongest elective office in the world? 


. How do you think that the office of president has changed over 
the years? What would you call “strong” presidencies and 
“weak” presidencies? How would you rate the present Ad- 
ministration? 


. Evaluate the powers and duties of the president from the follow- 
ing viewpoints: (a) as the Chief of State; (6) as the Chief of For- 
eign Affairs; (c) as the Commander-in-Chief of the Army and 
Navy; (d) as the Chief of Government; (e) as the Chief of the 
Party; (f) as the Leader of Public Opinion. 


. In what way is the conduct of foreign relations a different thing 
from the politics of domestic issues? How was this provided for 
in the Constitution? What are the areas in which the president 
has power in foreign affairs? What are executive agreements? 
What is their importance? 


. What did the speakers mean when they said that “the presidency 
created the two-party system” in the United States? Discuss. 
What is meant by a multiparty system? 


. What would a parliamentary system of government call for in 
the United States? Would you be in favor of such a change? 
What are the arguments for and against it? Compare it with our 
present republican system. Which is, in your opinion, more 
democratic? 
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The People Say... ie 


The following letters are representative of the views expressed by the 
Rounp TABLE audience on “What Was Accomplished at Dumbarton 
Oaks?” broadcast October 29, 1944. 


Convinced 


After listening to today’s discus- 
sion, lam of the opinion that we should 
join such an international organiza- 
tion as proposed and maintain a mili- 
tary policy force with power granted 
by Congress to enforce peace through- 
out the world.—A listener from 
Spring field, Massachusetts. 


* 


Reasonable and Practical 


Senator Ball’s reasonable and prac- 
tical views were particularly appeal- 
ing. Success to him in his efforts to 
keep the United States in an interna- 
tional organization even at some sac- 
tifice of national sovereignty.—A 
listener from New York, New York. 


* 


Helped To Clarify 


The discussion helped to clarify 
the Dumbarton Oaks proposals for 
me. Although I remain pessimistic 
about their passage through the Sen- 
ate, I shall be interested to see what 
happens to the proposals and to the 
suggestions made by the partici- 
pants.—A listener from Chicago, Illi- 
nots. 


* 
Helpful 


Your program on the Dumbarton 
Oaks “United Nations” today was 
most helpful. Besides being informa- 
tional and promoting understanding 


*K 
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of the issues, the RounD TABLE gives 


the radio listener an opportunity to — 


become acquainted with leading states- 
men, economists, authors, and indus- 
trialists who are otherwise just so 
many names of people in important 


places. Your program has been a 


pioneer in this field.—A listener from 
Marshall, Missouri. 


* 


Instructive 


The broadcast this morning on 
Dumbarton Oaks was especially in- 
teresting and instructive. Its clear and 
announced organization were very 
helpful to an “eye-minded”’ listener.— 
A listener from Cleveland Heights, Ohio. 


* 


Excellent Broadcast 


Thank you for your excellent 
broadcast on the Dumbarton Oaks 
conferences. I fully agree with Senator 
Ball that, whatever criticism may be 
made of these beginnings, we face no 
other alternative but to move on from 
this basis toward fuller world govern- 
ment, or to drift back into the old iso- 
lationist nationalism which would lead 
to a third world war.—A listener from 
Medfield, Massachusetts. 


* 


Biased 


I am hoping that the speakers will 
seem less biased in the written record 
than in the broadcast. They all seemed 


to agree that the general run of Ameri- 
cans are a pretty uncertain proposi- 
tion. Frankly, I think that the Rounp 
TABLE does us an injustice. I believe 
that all Americans desire an effective 
organization to prevent war. Even 
former isolationists would not dare 
vote against it, or they would have 
not only their constituents, but all 
America, at their throats.—A listener 
from Lockport, New York. 


*« 


Why Should America Take 
Part in Any War? 


I will not touch upon the Dumbar- 
ton Oaks conference because, con- 
sidering it unimportant, I have not 
read a thing about it. It is, in my opin- 
ion, as futile and illusory as the At- 
lantic Charter, the ridiculous Four 
Freedoms, and all their predecessors. 
The result of the Dumbarton Oaks 
conferences seems to have been that 
the participants agreed to disagree 
and that it solved nothing, which is 
not to be wondered at, considering 
that all nations follow selfish inter- 
ests—some of them honestly without 
camouflage, others with plenty of 
humanitarianisms cloaking their self- 
interest. 

What interested and also angered 
me is that in today’s discussion all the 
participants agreed that there would 
be a third world war if no organiza- 
tion were now created to ward off such 
a war by force. My question to all the 
gentlemen is: Why should there be a 
third world war? Also, why should 
America take part in any world war? 
The answer I can safely leave to the 
future, because it is already evident 
that we are heading for a catastrophe 
that will cure the American people of 
any lust for future wars and make 
sure that no future politician will be 
able to involve this country in another 
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war.—A listener from Kew Gardens, 
New York: 


* 
Money’s Worth 


I am enclosing one dollar for which 
please mail me my money’s worth of 
your widsom as expressed by RouND 
TABLE discussion—A listener from 
Branscomb, California. 


* 
Disappointed 


J heard your interesting discussion 
this afternoon, but, frankly, I was dis- 
appointed. Although it was interest- 
ing, it was not as vital or enlightening 
as it should have been or as the topic 
called for.—A listener from New Vork, 
New York. 


* 
Significant 


I thought this broadcast so signif- 
icant that I want to use it to influence 
some of my dear, but misguided, per- 
fectionist friends to work for obtain- 
ing the best peace attainable. Senator 
Ball’s emphasis on the alternatives— 
an imperfect organization that can be 
gradually improved, or no organiza- 
tion—should drive the point home to 
every sincere believer in an interna- 
tional organization to secure the 
peace.—A listener from Chicago, Illi- 
nots. 

* 


Best Discussion 


This was the best discussion of the 
Dumbarton Oaks plan that I have 
heard. I congratulate you upon the 
outstanding public service which you 
have thus rendered. It was a fine 
stroke to have Senator Ball on the 
program.—A listener from Bellevue, 
Washington. 
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